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Here, then, we have another source of error that
we must take into account in judging of the authen-
ticity of an autobiographical narration of the events
of childhood. The more imaginative the writer, the
greater the risk of illusion from this source as well
as from that of dream-fancies. It is highly probable,
indeed, that in such full and explicit records of very
early life as those given by Rousseau, by Goethe, or
by De Quincey, some part of the quasi-narrative is
based on mental images which come floating down
the stream of time, not from the substantial world of
the writer's personal experience, but from the airy
region of dream-land or of waking fancy.

It is to be added that even when the quasi-
recollection does answer to a real event of childish
history, it may still be an illusion. The fact that
others, in narrating events to us, are able to awaken
imaginations that afterwards appear as past realities,
suggests that much of our supposed early recollection
owes its existence to what our parents and friends have
from time to time told us respecting the first stages of
our history.1 We see, then, how much uncertainty
attaches to all autobiographical description of very
early life.

Modern science suggests another possible source of
these distinct spectra of memory. May it not happen
that, by the law of hereditary transmission, which is
now being applied to mental as well as bodily phe-
nomena, ancestral experiences will now and then reflect

1 This source of error lias not escaped the notice of autobiofrrnpliers
themselves. See the remarks of Goethe in the opening passages of
his Walirlteit und Diclitung.